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THE USE 

oy 
CIRCULATING LIBRARIES, 
— Sc. Sc. | 


"THEN a man takes upon him 


to contradict received opi- 
nions and prejudices, it will be ex- 
pected he ſhould bring valid proof 
of what he advances. 


Ĩ be prejudices canenlacd againſt 
Circulating Libraries, are every day 
loſing ground; and nothing can be 
a greater proof of their utility, than 

the great demand for books of late 


"Þ Is 
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years, and the increaſe of thoſe re- 


poſitories of inſtruction and amuſe- 
3 e 


Moderate learning amongſt the 


lower claſs, is now making great 


ſtrides—ſormerly one half of the 


people who came into the world, 
went out of it again without the leaſt 
education; and the buſy part of 
- mankind, unleſs their intereſt was 
concerned, gave themſelves but little 


thought about the mental! —_— 


ment of the poor. 


The fockieties fordiſtributing books, 


C31 
and the benevolence” of the “ rich, 
have of late years furniſhed them 
with food for the mind as well as, 


the body. 


About the latter end of the ſix- 
teenth century, true ſcience began to 
dawn, and has been gradually ex: 
panding ever ſince. 


At the time I have mentioned, a 
book was publiſhed in Germany, en- 
titled © Women not buman Creatures, 
which was aſcribed to W 1 


3 The late John Thennes, Eſq. gave away 
annually books to a conſiderable amount, and : 
his ſons continue the example ſet them. 
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ingenious young German ſcholar, 


but falſely ; he meeting with the ma- 


nuſcript gave it to a bookſeller to 


publiſh, whether in earneſt or zeſt is 
not certain. 


It raiſed, however, a great cla- 
mour againſt him, particularly as you 
may ſuppoſe among the females. — 


Acidalius one day going to a feaſt 


where many ladies were aſſembled, 


as ſoon as he entered the room, they 


were about to ſet upon him one and 


ll. In this imminent danger, ſingle 


againſt an army, and ſuch enemies 


too whoſe frowns could kill, (what 
tnen might their fiſts Co) Acidalius 


"HT I 
acted with an heroic preſence of 
mind and command of thought, 
knowing force to be unavailing, he 
had recourſe to ſtratagem, and beg- 
ging a moment's audience, told them 
that he was not the author of the 
book—he had indeed read it and 
muſt humbly confeſs, throwing him- 
ſelf upon their clemency and mercy, 
that he was in ſome reſpect of the 
author's opinion, for that he thought 
the ladies belonged rather to the an- 
gelical, than to the human ſpecies. | 
This well aimed ftroke of policy 

had its effect; the ladies threw afide 
their anger and their arms, ſat dowa 
44 


11 
at table with him in good humour, 


So ended this dreadful war, al- 
moſt as quickly as it began, without 
bloodſhed or damage — liappy for hu- 
man kind could all wars end in the 
like manner. 


But the ladies of this day would 
not ſo quietiy have put up with his 
explanation and apology; they ſearch 
beyond the title page of a book, and 
many of the be!t works of fancy, 
publiined cf late years, are the pro- 
duction of female pers, which it is 


poſſible might never have appeared, 


[9] 


nor their labours been rewarded, but 
for Circulating Libraries. 


In theſe depots of learning, and 
ſtores for rational amuſement, the 
terms of reading are eaſy, and adapted 
to all deſcriptions of — and ous 


feſſions. 


The rich may ſubſcribe for a year, 
and che ſubſcription will not exceed 
one guinea, in many inſtances Jeſs.— - 
The middling claſs, or where the re- 
fidence is temporary, may ſubſcribe 
for three months, at the expence of 
four ſhillings; and thoſe whoſe means 

are not ſo good, but have Iciſure | 
Wy may indulge in the luxury of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
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reading for a mench, at the rifling 


expence of eighteen pence or two 


ſhillings, which probably will be 
more than doubly ſaved by thus em- 
ploying it. 


In the firſt inflance, the yearly ſub- 
ſcriber may read as many books for 


one guinea, which, to purchaſe, would 
coſt ons HUNDRED ; and the other 
ſubſcribers in proportion for their 


time. 


Many inſtances may be adduced, 


to ſhew the utility of Circulating 


Libraries. 5 


I know a man who was much ad- 
Gifted to the vice of gaming, who 


—— — 


E 
frequently loſt more money at one 
ſitting, than would ſupport his whole 
family for a week. 


He was perfectly cured of this evil 
by ſubſcribing to a Library — has 
gradually acquired a love for books, 
and now de votes thoſe hours to read- 
ing, which formerly were : ſpent in 
gaming. 
Every one muſt approve his change, 
and applaud the means. 


Proper books are proper compa- 
nions, and often keep us from im- 


proper ones; with them we either 


travel or ſtay at home; with them 


we are ſentimental or merry; and 


1 
from them we ſeldom part without 
improvement and pleaſure. 


To receive, and to communicate 


infcrmaticn and inſt ruction, muſt con- 


ſtitute A conſiderable (hare of the hap- 


pineſs of human life—the variety of 


books to be met with at Libraries, 
opens an exter.five field for choice of 


ſubjects, to inform and inſtruct; for 
inſtance, I ſhall notice the following, 
(among other ſubjects) always to be 


found in their cata'ogues, viz. 


DITYVINITY; 
HISTORY; 
NARRATIVE; 

. AND 


NOVELS. 


19] 
DrviniTY conſiſts of Holy Writ, 
books of devotion, religious tracts, 


and the ſermons of eminent divines. 


The weakening of moral obliga- 


tions is of the utmoſt danger to a 


State ; while Religicn maintains its 


influence, the intereſts of ſociety are 
upheld ; when that great cement of 
ſociety is weakened, anarchy and con- 
fuſton ſoon ſucceed. 5 


A friend to Religion is a friend to 
his country—it is a ſingular happi- 

neſs, in theſe degenerate days, when 
infidelity paſſes for judgment, and 
obſcenity for wit, genuine and true 

piety—the fair child of Religion — 


181 
points out a Watſonꝰ and a Horſley, f 
as her advocates, and as her friends. 


But I preſume not to expatiate any 
further on this ſubject; a reference 
to the different authors works will 


beſt explain Religion, elucidate thoſe 


writings, and prove their utility. 


HisToxy is a relation of the 


moſt natural and important events; 
while we peruſe it, the mind is ex- 
panded, and receives improvement 
with rapture and delight; and the 
ſtudy of Hiſtory is now generally 


promated in our ſchools and ſemina- 


ries of education. 


® Biſhop of Landaf. 4 Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


ee ů — * 
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dency to improve the morals of the 
age, and are the moſt pleaſing of 


cs 1 


| "Narrative is a relation of events 
' which affords general entertainment; 
| fats are produced in a regular and 


connected ſeries; they follow in quick 
ſucceſſion, yet have a neceſſary and 


apparent connection, and thoſe are 
: the moſt pleaſing which excite and 
gratify curioſity, and engage the 


paſſions. 


Novels in general bear a great re- 


ſemblance to truth; moſt of thoſe 
produced of late years, convey in- 


ſtruction with deiight—have a ten- 


our literary works. The ſtudy of 
oper ſubjects lead to nn. 


K 
'n 
* 
5 
þ 
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a principal cauſe of happineſs— 


knowledge 1s a ſource of exquiſite 


ſatisſaction, a domeſtic private trea- 
ſury, hidden from the obſervation of 
the envy of the world ; he that has 
it can never loſe it—like the heavenly = 
treaſure it partakes of an unperiſhable 


nature; and it has this, in common 


with riches of all other ſorts, that 


it is ever encreaſing and begetting 


— 


l is one of the brighteſt 


rays cf the Divine Nature; and it is 


only beſtowed upon the favourite 
creature, MAN. | 


The knowledge of * ate, 


75 } 
a man to paſs his time alone, he can 
not want company in a library; a 


raſte for reading is a happy refuge 


for the unfortunate, and a knowledge 
of thoſe books, which lead to a know- 
| ledge of mankind, is a ſtudy of the 
greateſt uſe, as well as the greateſt 
entertainment. The man deprived 
of reading, and information, mult 
lead the life of a mole, in perpetual 
darkneſs. mr 


Learning, like beaten gold, is the 
principal ornament in the finiſhing = 
that extraordinary ſtructure, MAN. 
It is literature only, that can make 
him ſuperior to his fellow creatures, 
B 


1 1 
and finiſh in a worldly ſenſe, what 


nature has prepared. An inclination | 


for letters has conſtan: ly appeared the 


companion of great talents, and the 


moſt ſublime abilities have been im- 


proved by books ; for, as Prior ob- 


ſerves, 


« Our knowledge muſt from theſe i in ſlructors 


flow, 


5 For 'tis a god-like attribute to know.” 


But books, as well as men, may 


be read too much; too cloſe an ap- 


plication will not be ſo falutary to the 


mind, as reading for amuſement in 
retirement; moſt of cur knowledge 


1s picked up, as lord Bacon 1 obſerves, 


B 1 — 


time for inſtruction. 


19 ] 
by ſcraps ; ; and the learned Selden, 


in his Table-talk, ſays, that molt 1 


men's learning i is taken up with their 
earlieſt food ; this hint is ſufficient 
to ſhew, that the morning is the beſt 


1 
1 


Idleneſs is the parent of innume- 


rable vices, and our leiſure hours can 
be no way fo beneficially employed 


as in reading and books; no way ſo 


| cheaply procured as at the Circulat- 


ing Libraries. The following calcu- 


latioa will ſerve to ſhew, how cheap 


reading, information, and (1 hope) 
inſtruction, i is to be obtained. 


The ſubſcriber for three months 
32 
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has ſeventy-cight cleardays (Sundays 


excepted) to read in; he is entitled 
to two books at a time, and changes 
every day, which gives him the pe- 
ruſal of one hundred and fifty-ſix 


volumes, that at the low average of 


dee ſhi lings per volume, will coſt 
twenty-three pounds eight ſhillings. 
Thus the ſubſcriber at three ſhillings 


+.” ond ſix-pence per quarter, will pay 
only one farthing per volume for 


reading, as one hundred and fifty-ſix 
farthings is three ſhillings and three- 


ence of three-pence in the calcula- 
tion of a quarter's ſubſcription. 


pence, leaving only the ſmall differ- 


[ = 1 
This inſtance, I doubt not, has 
been experienced in every Circulat- 
ing Library, and I hope will be con- 


fidered cheap reading. 


There are two ſorts of people for 
whom a Circulating Library appears 


to offer itſelf—as uſeful and neceſſary, 


Theſe are, men of buſineſs, and buſy 


men — though they are oppoſites in 


every reſpect; but to the firſt of them 


books will be found uſeful, as too 
cloſe an application to buſineſs is 

often injurious to health it requires 
that relaxation which is neceſſary to 


produce a freſh recruit of ſpirits, and. 
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give back that ative energy to the 
mind, ſo requiſite in every branch of 

trade hut to the buſy man (who is 
not a man of buſineſs) hooks are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, or his time may 
be much worſe engaged; here the 
mind is active, but cannot find ſuf- 
ficient employ. 


To either of theſe, when the ſeaſon 
invites abroad, a book is a good tra- 
velling companion, and it will be 
found an agreeable one by the fire 

fade. 


Wich the man of buſineſs there- 
fore, they are neceſſary, becauſe uſe- 


(a 1 
ful; in the other inſtance they will 
be found uſeful, becauſe neceſſary. 

« In books we have the choiceſt 
ec thoughts of the ableſt men, in their 
« beſt dreſs; the privileze of a good 
« library is ſuperior to all common 
tt enjoyments, and reading may in 
« every ſenſe be called a cheap 
0 amuſcment. 55 

« From the midi of- buſtle and 
« buſineſs, you may in an inſtant, by 
_ « the magic of a book, plunge into 
et the ſcenes of remote ages and coun- 
« tries, and diſengage yourſelf from 


0 « preſent care and fatigue.” 


Thus far I have endeavoured to 
„ mY 
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prove the uſe and advantage of a well 


conducted Circulating Library; and 


from a conviction of the truths urged, 
I wiſh to ſee them become more ge- 
neral; for that purpoſe, I have in- 


troduced, in this part of the work— 


InsTRuCTIONS for opening and con- 


ducting a Library; by which it will 


appear, that no uncommon abilities 


are required to manage the buſineſs, 
but on the contrary, very moderate 
ones are equal to the taſk. 


| Subſcribers to libraries ſhould al- 


ways be provided with a catalogue; 


they are bills of fare, which ſerve 


to ſhew the number and variety of 


CW 1 
| diſhes provided for their entertain- 
ment, and ſave all parties a conſi- 
derable deal of trouble and enquiry. 


The catalogue aiſo contains thoſe 
conditions, which equally bind the 
librarian and ſubſcriber. 


They are articles of agreement be- 
Ic tween two contracting partięi, which 
ſhould be fairly obſerved and kept 
| by both. 


— 


1 ons 
| For opening and condulling 
A CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


In what I am now about to intro- 
* duce, I ſhall endeavour to be intel- 


11 
ligible and uſe ful; have there fore 
avoided all technical words, and terms 
ol art, often uſed out of vanity and 


oſtentation. 


In the firſt place, I would recom- 


mend to the perſon intending to keep 
a library, either in town or country, 


to provide themſelves with a cata- 


logue of books in ſheets, from each of 


the wholeſale bookſellers who pub- 
Um one, by which means they vill 
be able to make a good ſelection of 
proper books for their purpoſe. 


For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe a li- 


brary to conſiſt of fifteen hundred 


volumes, which ſhould be well cho- 


| 
| 
; 
| 
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ſen from different ſubjects, in the 


following proportion : 
6o volumes of Hiſtory. 


60 of Divinity. 

30 ——— of | wes. 

22 ——— of Voyages. 

20 ——— Of Travels. 

30 — of Poetry. | N 
20 — of Plays. 
1050 — of Novels. 

130 ——— of Romances. 

10 of Anecdotes. 

40 ——— of Tales. 

30 ——— of Arts and Sciences. 
15 


A know wigs of properly chooling- 


this ſelection, may eaſily be obtained 
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by enquiry, and when purchaſed, 
ſhould be put into the hands of a 
good binder, to be half bound uni- 


form, and uncut ;—my reaſon for 


adviſing they ſhould be uncut, muſt 


be obvious to every perſon in the 
trade, but my wiſh here is to inform 


che public in general. 


Many valuable publications are 
put in boards, or half bound, which 


at a future time, the purchaſer may 


want to put into better binding, or 


new covers, then if the edges are cut 


and coloured, the book will have 


every appearance of being new. 
In a populous town, and for a 


LW I 


_ larger library, a much greater num- 


ber of volumes will be required, 
which in due proportion, may be 
added to the before mentioned liſt. 


The large library will be expected 


to take in (for the accommodation 


of their readers) the Reviews, Ma- 


gazines, and ſome of the Newſpapers, 
which the leſſer library, in a ſmall 


community, with fewer readers, can - 
not afford to do, nor will it be ex- 
pected: making out a catalogue for 
the uſe of the ſubſcribers, is a mate 


rial conſideration ; it is no eaſy taſk, 


g and ſhould be executed with care, ſo 


1 


that it may be clearly underſtood by 
the mcane{t Capacity. 


I have ſeen many different cata- 


logues, ſome of them ſo confuſed, 


that the librariaa himſelf has hardly 


knewn where to look for any parti- 
_ cular work. 


To large libraries I would recom- 


mend the following mode: the books 
on different ſubje&s ſhould be alpha- 


betically arranged by themſelves, and 


claſſed und-r their proper heads; the 


firſt book in the catalogue ſhould be 


numbered one, and a ſimilar number 
paſted on the back of the book, to 
corre ſpond with the catalogue, and 


| 
| 
| 
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ſo on in ſucceeding numbers, till the 
whole of the books are gone through, 
when the laſt number in the cata- 


logue will be the number ot volumes 


ou have for circulation. 


In the leſſer library, the wk 
ſhould be made alphabetically, but 
as it will be much ſmaller, the va- 


rious ſubjects need not be claſſed un- 


der different heads, but promiſcuouſly 


placed together under the appropri- 


ate letter. — There are many ſaults 


at the commencement of Circulating 


Libraries, and a principal one is, the 


_ crowding in a number of books, for 


the lake of ſwelling a cataiogue, many 


e 
vf which are not worth reading, ſel- 
dom are called for, and only ſerve to 
encumber the ſhop. 


Therefore, the firſt purchaſe ſhould 
be much under the number intended 
to be kept; opportunities will almoſt _ 
daily offer of ſupplying new publica- 

tions, at the with of your ſubſcribers, 

fromthe pen of popular and approved 
authore, till you have completed your 


complement. 


Books purchaſed her the cata- : 


lozue 1s priated, you may write in 
addition at the end of catalogue, and 
print only ſuch a number as you may 
expect to diſpaſe of in the courſe of 


11 
a year, or 2 year and a half; by 


that time your alterations and addi- 
tions will become ſo numerous, as to 


require a new catalogue. 


From experience, 1 am able to 


Propoſe the following eligible mode 
of ſupplying your readers with freſh 


books, at an eaſy expence to your- 


fſelſ—by applying to other libraries 
you will have opportunities of ex- 


changing ſuch books as may have 
been generally read by your ſubſcri- 


bers, for thoſe which are done with 
_ elſewhere ; by theſe means, each party 
will be equally gratified, and a freſh 


k 347. 
fypply of books gained for che. uſe of 
bath. 


Pamphlets in general are very pro- 


j perly excluded from the ſhelves of 


_ Circulating Libraries. They are lite- 
rar muſhrooms, which only enjoy 2 
precarious exiſtence, therefore can- 


not afford a laſting ſource of either 


inſtruction or amuſement. | 


I em perfectly ſatisfied that not one 
Circulating Library in twenty, is, by 
its profits, enabled to give ſupport to 
a family, or even pay for the trouble 
and expence attending it; therefore 
the bookſelling and ſtationary buſi- 
neſs ſhould always be annexed, and 
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in country towns, ſome other may 


be added, the following in particular, 
are ſuitable for this purpoſe. 
Haberdaſhery, 
Hoſiery, 
| Har, 


Tea, 

Tobacco and Snuffs; or 
Perfumery, and the ſale of 
. Patent Medicines. 


One or more of the above trades, 


{according to ſituation and circum- 
ſtances) may, with propriety, and 


ougtt always to be followed, by 


the proton . A hibrary 1 in the 
country. 


1 fhall now proceed to point out a 
£2 
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 niethod of keeping the books; 1 
have ſeen different modes, but for a 


ſmall library, recommend the fol- 


lowing. 


I believe it is ſingular, but appears 


to anſwer every purpoſe, and is at- 
tended with the leaſt trouble. 


Let a broad folio 2ccount book be 


opened, headed, and ruled, on the 


following plan, 


When the firſt leaf of your ſub- 
ſcription book is full, let the different 


ſums be caſt up, and carried over to 


the next, and ſo on to the expiration = 


0¹ one year, when you will be able 


sable bet 3 bo Sum Paid. nas | 


lubſc ri p- 


Quarterly. 
N Names. 


—— —A—A—„. —Ex —„V— — 
— — 
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| Sum Paid. | 


5 2 0 


Date of ie 


Monthly. 


Sum Paid. 
Sublcribers Names. , 


22 & ——— 7. 
For what Time. 


—— 0 


F 
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to aſcertain the net ſum of money 
received for ſubſcriptions, and thus 
prove your intereſt in and profit uu 
the library. 


A common blotter will anſwer the 

_ purpoſe for keeping an account of 

the ſubſeribers names, which muſt be 

entered in the margin, adding to each 

name the number of the book they 

have out of the library, and when 
returned croſs them out, and inſert 
thoſe of the books they take. 


The money received for ſingle vo: 
| lumes, with the name of the perſon, 


| and number of the book lent, may 
be entered in a memorandum book, 
c 3 
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ad at the ond of each week, 
month, the ſum received orig be 
carried into the large book, and 
placed in the column headed Single 
volumes, 


Than you will (at one view) have 
the conſolidated amount of money 
ts by the different ſubſcrip- 


The aun plan, upon an 3 


ſcale, will anſwer the purpoſe in a 
large library. 


Every condition in the catalogue 
ſhould be punctually attended to by 


rh librarian, which ought to prevent 


[91 
any breach of them on the part of 


the ſubſcriber ; and the fubſcription 


money (without exception) mould 
always be paid at the time of ſub- 
ſcribing :—there have been inſtances 


of ſubſcribers lending the books to 


non-ſubſcribers ; this act (to ſay no 
worſe of it) is ungenerous, and ſhould, 


when known, be attended by the for- 


feit of the money paid for * 


tion. 


The librarian ſhould never refuſe 
to lend out any book, if it is at home; 


every partial act in favour of one 
ſubſcriber, is injuſtice to the reſt—he 


ſhould, if I am allowed the expreſſion, 
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be a polite miſanthrope ; look with 
an equal eye on opulence and pover- 


ty, and act ſo as to give offence to 
neither. 


I firmly believe that every thing 
eſſential to the keeping of a library, 
is here ſet down 3 there are a num- 
ber of trifling nothings which may oc- 
_ cur, to make alterations in this plan, 
as circumſtances may vary, but ſuch 
only as the weakeſt capacity may 
ſugg geſt, and accompliſh. 


Let it be remembered theſe in- 
ſtructions are not given under the 7 
idea that they can convey informa- 
tion to the eſtabliſhed librarian—1 
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am not ſo vain as to imagine my 
knowledge is ſuperior to that of 
others in the ſame line of buſineſs: 
in every concern of a public nature, 
it is our duty to be juſt—in this caſe 
] hope to be thought candid. 


But to the young librarian, and 
_ thoſe inclined to enter into the buſi- 
neſs, theſe inſtructions will be found 
uſeful ; and every man 's motto ought 
to be 
Pro bono publico, 


— 
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Having now finiſhed the inſtruc- 


tions lor * and condufting 2 
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Circulating Library, by a ſhort, plain 
and eaſy method, I ſhall return to 
their utility, as the encouragement 


they may expect, will in a great 
meaſure depend upon the uſe they 


are of. ; 


Books of information and inftruc- 
tion, are in theſe days read with avi- 
dity; and where the library is com- 

| poſed of ſuch, blended with others 
of amuſement, its inſtitution will be 
found a public benefit: but the 


> greateſt care ſhould be taken to ex- 


clude every book of a profane, im- 
moral, or indelicate nature; when 
Proper books are put into the hands 


ſal 
of young perſons, let reflection be 
joined to reading, and knowledge 
muſt, and will follow. 


Reading and inſtruction ſhould be 
univerſal—the humbler walks of life 
require much culture; for this pur- 
poſe I would recommend to their 
peruſal, books of authenticity, in 
preference to thoſe of entertainment. 

only. The ſimple ſorm of truth will 

cauſe a more laſling impreſſion on 
| the mind, than the taudry ſhade of 
ſancy and embelliſhment 


Where the beauties of thought are 
Joined with thoſe of expreſſion, it is 
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impoſſible but they muſt pleaſe ; but 


theſe are not the beſt books for in- 


ſtruction. 


As a proof of this, permit me to 
tell the ollowing ſtory. It relates 
to reſtoring old age to youth, an art 
which we find more than once men- 


tioned in Ovid's Metamorphoſes to 
| be practiſed with great ſucceſs; and 


particularly in the ſeventh book, 
„nere we have a pompous and beau- 


tiſul deſeription of this operation as 
it was performed upon one Eſon, 


. by a certain ſorcereſs named Medea, 


whom his ſon Jaſon, the famous 


knight errant, picked up in Colchos, 


\ 
f 
| 
| 
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brought back with him to Greece, 


and married. 


This Zſon it ſeems was very old 


and decrepit, having one leg in his 
grave, and the other juſt upon the 
brink of it. Upon their return, 
their father Æſon not being able, by 


reaſon of his age, to partake of the 
rejoicings which his countrymen | 


made upon this occaſion, Jaſon re- 
queſted his ſpouſe to exert her magic 


art, and make his father younger, by 
taking from himſelf ſome of thoſe 
many years which he had yet to 


come, and adding them to him—but 
ſhe, like a fond new married lady, 
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would by no means be prevailed” 
upon to retrench her own dear's life, . 


bur offered to take another method, 
which would fally- anſwer the ſame 


end without injuring her huſband; 
namely —by reſtoring old ZXſon' to 
youth. —In order to this, ſhe retires 
from court, and in the dead of the 
night, offers up a prayer to the god- 


deſs of night, the moon, and to ſe- 


veral other gloomy powers (the 


deities that preſide over ſorcery and 
witchcraft) to favour her deſign, who 


received her petition very graciouſly, 
and immediately diſpatched a cha- 


riot, drawn by dragons, through the 
air, into which ſhe mounted, and 


— — — 
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drove through ſeveral countries (too 
many to recount) where ſhe. gather- 
ed magical herbs, and other ingre- 
dients for her myſterious operations. 


All thelc. ſhe. put together into a 
cauldron, and boiled them up into a 
ſacred hodge podge, with twenty ſo- 
lemn ceremonies and incantations. 

This ſoup (ſays my author) had that 
wonderful virtue in it, that whatever 


it touched was endowed with a ſud- 


den bloom, and wherever it fell it 


occaſioned an inſtant ſpring. 


When our prieſteſs ſaw this, ſhe 
took her hoary patient, whipt his 


= 
windpipe alunder, and let out all his 
frozen inanimated blood; then with 


two funnels (one fixed in his mouth, 


the other in the wound which ſhe 
made in his throat), recruited his old 


carcaſs with her holy preparation, or 


| ſovereign elixir ſalutes, immediately 
my old gentleman revived ; his grey 


locks and beard turned into a dark 


brown; his pale withered cheek 


plumped up, and aſſumed a roſy 


freſineſs; his limbs grew as vigorous 


as ever, and he danced a rigadoon 


for j Joy, to the amazement of all the 
ſpectators. 


Pacchus looked down from his 
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ſummer houſe in heaven, and ob- 
ſerved this metamorphoſis, which 
tickled his fancy ſo well, that he 
made the ſame experiment upon his 
old nurſe, with equal ſucceſs. & 


The whole transformation is de- 
ſcribed at length, by Ovid, very ele- 
8 gantly; but I take the miraculous 
manner of it to be merely fictious 
and poetical. The moral of which 
in plain Engliſh is, that Medea was 
a very underſtanding woman in thoſe = 
Gays, and had found out the ſecret 4 
of coſmetics and reſtoratives, which 

| ſhe impoſed upon that ſuperſtitious 


» 
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age (when ſuch arcana was but little 


known) for the effects of a ſuperna- 
tural art. 


This is pleaſing fiction; but a 
mind that would improve itſelf, muſt, 


before it can do fo, ſet itſelf at 
large, be free from prejudice, and 
bold in its enquiry. 


There can be no 1 to ſearch 
foreign countries for authors to in- 


ſtruct, inform, or amuſe: our own 


has produced the greateſt men in the 
ſtudy of letters. 


In works of genius and under- 
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ſtanding, ſome few of them __ ri- 
valled the antients. 


Many of them discovered mines 
of uſeful knowledge, as well as ſolid 
| pleaſure — and even the commen 
people are better informed, than in 
moit other nations. 


Perſons of confined education may 
meet with books, the whole of whio * 
they will not compr-hend ; z but a 
work is not to be condemned nor 
cenſured on this account—to ſuch 
readers I beg leave to recommend 
the following good humoured deci- 
ſion of an honeſt failor, 


v2 
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The jolly tar read Virgil with no 


other view, but to obſerve whether 
or not he underſtood geography. 
And as ſoon as he diſcovered that 


he was not ignorant, in the only 


point in which he himſelf could 
claim any knowledge, he admitted 
Virgil to be a very fine writer. 


Books arc mental food, and as we 
take for the body ſuch nouriſnment 
as beſt agrees wich our conſtitution 
and habit, ſo ought we to read and 
ſtudy ſuch books, as the mind is 
able to comprehend, underſtand, and 
| di aeſt. 


— à — — ovine 
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The love of caſe is natural to peo- 
ple at an advanced time of life ; and 


ſome amuſement 1s likewiſe neceſ- 


fary to qualify that eaſe: 


In country places in general, num 
bers of perſons are to be found re- 
tired from buſtle and buſineſs, who 


would find their time hang very 


heavy, but for the amuſcment to 
be met with from Circulating Li- 


braries. 


Where the reader is an invalid, 
books which require ſtudy and ap- 


plication 3 for inflance, ſuch. as treat 
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on arts and ſciences, &c. &c. ſhould 
give place to thoſe of a more en- 


terta1r.ing nature, as moſt conducive 


to the re eſtabliſhing of health. 


The very worit of books contain 
ſome good, as virtues are to be ex- 
tracted from poiſon, but neither 
ſhould be put into unſkilful hands 


as the chymiſt will be neceſſary to 


extract the virtues from the poiſon, 


ſo will the good moral ſcholar be re- 
quired to ſelect, extract, and arrange 


thoſe particles of virtue, which are 


to be found in the moſt vicious of 
our literary productions. 


- 
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Thus books may very properly be 


compared to men; there are good 
and bad of both, in the various de- 


grees of fallibility, but not one in ei- 


ther that are infallible—and I believe 


there is no man ſo bad, but (as in a 
bad book) ſome good is to be found 


in him. The bad of either are eaſily 


| known, and as eaſily avoided : but 


in one inſtance the compariſon does 


not hold good ; the bad book can 


never become a good one, or a com- 


panion to others proper for a Cir- 
culating Library—bur the bad man 


may become a good one, and a pro- 15 
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per companion for the reſt of his 
ſpecies on the road of life. 


There is more joy in heaven over one 
c ſinner that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine juſt perſons made perfect.“ 


In this attempt to prove the uſe 
of Circulating Libraries, I have 
made ſome digreſſions, which I hope 
will not be found unentertaining ; 
on the contrary, I truſt they will ap- 
pear to form a pleaſing variety; and 
it is to be hoped, as thoſe digreſſions 
are but few, (if not introduced in 
improper ſituation) that they will 
not embarraſs, or cauſe the reader to 
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loſe fight of the principal intention 


of this work. 


In one part I have recommended 


to the bumbler walks of life, the pe- 


ruſal of books of authenticity, and 
the arguments uſed in defence of the 
utility of Circulating Libraries, are 
ſuch, as I firmly believe are founded 


on truth. 


1 do not with by any endeavours 
of mine, to encreaſe the number of 
ſubſcribers to Libraries. 


The public themſelves are the beſt b 


judges of right and wrong but my 
2 1 pre- 
E 
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judices which might individually be 
entertained againſt thoſe neceſſary, 
becauſe uſeful eſtabliſl. ments. 


Wu 0 


= My endeavours are to do good, | 
And I hope they will mect witl. ſucceſs,' 


| Wilſon on Let Jurits 


